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PRACTICAL. 


VOCAL EXECUTION. 


Havine spoken at some length of the importance of distinct enuncia- 
tion, we are now to proceed with the details: and first, 


Of Articunation. Articulation relates to the simplest elements of 
speech, and chiefly to letters and syllables, as uttered in musical sounds. 
The most obvious division of letters is into vowels and consonants. 
Strictly speaking, the vowels only can be sung; while the consonants 
are to be articulated much as in the act of speaking, though with greater 
distinctness and precision. The vowels give character to the voice, 
considered simply as an instrument of song. The consonants furnish 
the singing voice with the additional power of speech. The slender 
vowels, a, ¢, and i, may be rendered somewhat broader in singing than 
in speaking. This modification, however, should be so delicate, as not 
to destroy the identity of the vowels. [See the remarks on Tone, con- 
tained in our first number.] The simple vowels, such as ¢, or 0, should 
be uniform throughout the length of a musical note: but the dipthongal 
ones have a different rule. A, and i, for example, participate in the 
sound of ¢, just at the instant when the voice passes to some following 
letter or syllable. Thus the word time is to be sung much as if written 
taeme ; in which a has nearly the same sound as in the interjection ah. 
The first or radical sound of the dipthongal vowel, is that which should 
be prolonged, while the second should be heard only at the expiration 
or vanish of the voice. Some musicians sing this vowel as if it were 
written oi, which is of course erroneous. Others prolong the vanish 
instead of the radical, which is equally wrong. The word should not 
be rendered either toieme, or teeme, but taeme, as above mentioned. 
This, merely by way of specimen. All the vowels require accuracy of 
formation, if they are to aid the voice in song, or preserve the purity of 
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verbal enunciation. Few singers appear to understand this matter as 

they ought ; and what is worse, the generality of teachers are equally 

deficient. The following specimen is no exaggeration of the prevail- 
5 


ing style, as heard in our choirs and congregations : 
? oS 


* Loiefe as tha toieme tu sorve tho Lord, 
Thaw toieme twunsuore,” &e. 

Here it is evident that the principle of modification above mentioned 
is carried to extremes. Long i becomes oie, instead of ae; short 2 
becomes @ as in father ; and short e becomes aw as in law, 0 as in not, 
or was in sun. This of course, is inadmissible. It is a substitution, 
rather than a modification; and one which often destroys the identity 
of words. We know only of a single case, where any thing like the 
substitution of one vowel for another is adinissible ; and that is, where 
a short vowel is set to a long musical sound. J, in his, for example, is 
pronounced nearly like e¢, as in theme. Licenses of this nature how- 
ever are to be allowed on the principle of necessity alone ; and not as 
adding any thing to the beauty or force of language. 

But the consonants, require still more attention than the vowels. 
They may be said to be the discriminating letters of the language. 
These, since they cannot be sung, are seldom articulated with due 
propriety by the vocalist. They are liable, indeed, to almost every 
species of abuse. They are on the one hand omitted or spoken so 
faintly as to be inaudible: and on the other, so doubled or misplaced, 
as to create false combinations. The aspirates h, and p, as initial 
letters for instance, are seldom heard. The words heart, here, hand, 
flame, fall, fair, by this means become art, ére, and, lame, all, air, 
which is a substitution far more unfortunate than can ever be affected 
by vowels alone. The aspirates are sometimes heard in the midst of 
words, and occasionally at the end, but very seldom indeed, at the be- 
ginning. The combination wh, in this respect, is universally abused. 
By a rule of the language, the two letters are to be enunciated as if 
they were transposed. Who, which, what, where, whom, by this rule, 
should be spoken as if written, hwo, hwich, hwat, hwere, hwom; but 
by commencing them with a w, as almost every singer is wont to do, 
we necessariiy exclude the h, and the original words give place to the 


substitutes wo, wich, wat, were, woom, to the entire confusion of language. 
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The mutes, as in the combinations eb, ec, ed, ep, et, at, al, it, ic, &c., 
‘are in general, either not spoken at all, or are carried forward to a 
subsequent word. Thi lines 


«2 perfect heart in me create, 
Renew, &c. 


will by this means be rendered, 


of perfec tar lin me crea 
t Renew, Sc. 
The phrases “ Awake my soul, We walk through deserts,” will become 
Awa my soul, We wa throug! deserts. Such false combinations and 
omissions, since they occur continually, cannot fail to mutilate the 
language. 

On the other hand. The sibilants s, z, &c., and the semivowels f, 
1, m, n, &c., are so easily enunciated as generally to require the pruning 
hand. Instead of being left out, or feebly uttered, they will be dwelt 
upon ‘loud and long,” and not unfrequently be repeated at the com- 
mencement of a subsequent word. 

But enough has been said to show that the subject requires very 
special attention: and every teacher who is at all qualified for the occu- 
pation, will perceive the indispensable necessity of systematic exercises 
in reference to articulation. Let him first commence with the vowels ; 
then proceed to the easiest syllables and words ; noting every defect, 
and stopping at the iastant of its occurrence, for the purposes of cor- 
rection. From these easy words, let him gradually proceed to such as 
are more difficult, and to phrases and sentences, and to lines and stanzas 
of poetry. Such exercises should be often repeated, and dwelt upon, 
at suitable seasons, till the desired object is fully gained. Some care 
is neeessary to prevent their becoming tedious: and not a little judg- 
ment is required in reference to times and methods: but experience 
will enable a teacher to steer clear of such difficulties: and finally to 
accomplish the desired end. 

Teachers who do not attend to this part of their work with a proper 
spirit, ought to reform at once, or be banished from their employment. 
There is no apology for such neglect. The plea of ignorance should 
no longer be tolerated. We have not the least hesitation in saying, that 
every teacher of church music who persists in singing in an inarticulate 
and unintelligible manner, ought to be wholly discountenanced, and 
thrown out of employment till he shall reform. Certainly in the primi- 
tive times he would not have been endured for an hour. 
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Many of our readers, however, are neither teachers nor scholars. 
They passed the years of their pupilage when this subject was not 
understood. But let no such person despair of acquiring the power of 
enunciation, though a teacher should not be at hand. Who is there, 
for example, that by taking up such syllables as the following, cannot 
ascertain in the first place, whether he gives an exact and distinct 
articulation to the consonants? At least jet him try. 

1. Fay, fair, fall, fal; feel, fel; file, fill, foil; fole, fol, fool, 
fowl; file, full. 

2. Hay, hair, hall, hal; here, her,* hile, hill, hoil; hole, holt, 
hool, howl; hule, hull. 

3. Abe, aib, aub, ab; eep, ep; ite, it; oke, ock, ouk, uke, uck. 

4. Ame, mair, am, mar; ecl, lear, ler; ine, nine, in. nin, oin, noin, 
ore, rore, or, ror; our, rour; ure, rure, ule, ull. 

5. Ase, axe, as,} az 3 eece, eexe, ess, sess, ez, sez; ise, ize, iss, iz, He. 

Let the above table be repeatedly read in a deliberate manner previ- 
ous to its being sung. Nos. 1 and 2 will give exercises for f and h, which 
require a loud whisper. No 3 will try one’s skill upon the mutes. No. 
4 is an exercise upon some of the liquid semivowels, which are apt to 
run into each other or be improperly repeated. No. 5 shows the lisping 
buzzing and hissing of sibilants, which has so often been the subject of 
ridicule, among foreigners from the European continent. If these ex- 
ercises are compared with the preceding remarks, their nature and 
utility will readily be perceived. When the practitioner has rendered 
them familiar, so that he can give a ready and accurate utterance, let 


him proceed with some such phrases as the following: 


Time is short, Make me clean, 
Trust in him, Might i climb, 
Think on Thee, Buy the truth, 
Make me know, Sing the song, 
Faith in him, Rise my soul, 
Mind me not, O rage not, 
Mind him not, Toil for life, 


When by repeated practice such phrases can be spoken and sung 
with ease, accuracy, and distinctness, let lines and stanzas of poerty be 
attempted, as they occur in a psalm or hymn. Some friend, placed at 
different distances, should occasionally act as prompter, to see when 
the tasks are perfectly executed. 


* Not hurr. The short sound of E. should be distinct from that of short U. 
t 5. like C. 








Suc 
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NEVER TO BE READ OR SUNG. 
(Continued from our last.) 


V. Tue version of extracts from Solomon’s Songs, as found in Watts’ 
first book of Hymns, ought to be laid aside. The taste of the age in 
which he lived has leng since gone by. Those hymns have now, too much 
the air of amatory ballads, to be fit for the purposes of worship. The 
ideas are too literal, the phraseology too vulgar, and the paraphrases 
too tedious to admit of devotional effect, especially in song. 

VI. Of Watts’ Hymns, that relate to the destruction of antichrist, we 
know not a single one that is fit for devotion. Take the following, 
founded on Rev. xviii. 20, 21, as a specimen : 


1. “In Gabriei’s hand a mighty stone 
Lies a fair type of Babylon ; 
Prophets rejoice, and all ye saints, 
God shali avenge your long complaints. 


2. “He said, and dreadful, as he stood, 
He sunk the mill-stone in the flood : 
Thus terribly shall Baliel fall, 
Thus and ne more be seen at all.” 
Hymn 59, B. 1. 


This might have been thought very grand one hundred years ago; but 
at present it is no better than burlesque. 

| Hymn 29 of the same book presents the farther difficulty of putting 

words in the mouth of the singer which can scarcely be tolerated in 

any point of view: 


“ My heart hath studied just revenge, 
And now the day appears.” 


3. “Quite weary is my patience grown, 
And bids my fury go: 
Swift as the lightning it shall move, 
And be as fatal too. 


4 “T called for helpers, but in vain, 
Then has my Gospel none! 
Well mine own arm has might enough, 
To crush my foes alone.” 


Such words could be hardly sung at the present day, we fear, without 
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creating irreverent associations of thought: certainly they are very far 
from being devotional. But since they are in the book, it is more than 
possible, that they will now and then be given out, in these days of 
Papistical intrigues and of Protestant accusations. 

VI. Some of the current hymns are defective in theology. The lines 


“ And while the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return,” 


according to their most obvious import, would seem to contradict the 
idea of any one’s sinning away the day of grace, while he lives in the 
world. Who can tell how many have been soothed into carelessness, 
by such an obvious interpretation of the unhappy couplet? The lines 


“Far from my thoughts, vain world begone, 
Let my religious hours alone !” 


lead to an error in practical christianity. One might suppose from 
them, that wordliness of mind, could be excused except in certain re- 
ligious hours of the day: and thousands of professed christians, we are 
sorry to say, appear to act upon this principle. Such a hymn may 
contribute to keep them in countenance, notwithstanding the author 
himself was avery spiritual man. Another hymn, not Watts’, addresses an 


impenitent person as an “ humble sinner :” 


another still, presents an 
exhortation in such terms, as to apply neither to saints nor sinners. A 
hymn of Cowper’s encourages a sinner to hope for conversion, at a 
future time on account of some few rays of Divine light which he sup- 
poses him to see. Such errors as these, in the Presbyterian churches ! 
Strange, that amidst all the hunting of heresy, they have never been 
proscribed! Errors, when set to fine music, and poetry, will be quite 
as operative as if embodied in a sermon or treatise. But the above 


must suffice for the present. 





PENANCE AMONG PROTESTANTS. 


Some years ago, the New-England churches were entirely destitute 
of stoves for the winter season: and the people during the public ser- 
vice, sat shivering with cold; chattering their teeth, and stamping their 
feet to keep from freezing. The music at such times, was about equal 
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to the squeaking of sleigh shoes upon the hailf-trodden snow: and, as 
to sentimental emotions, the most predominant ones were such as are 
experienced during the chills of the fever-and-ague. Those days of pen- 
ance by frost have gone by: but singers in most places are but ill at 
ease in another respect. The choir are made to sit without cushions, 
on narrow, low, straight-backed seats, such as are about the right size 
for children. There is often a great unwillingness among the congrega- 
tion to have the seats of the choir altered, lest the house should be 
spoiled: and thus, from Sabbath to Sabbath, those who should sing to 
the edification of the worshippers of the assemblies, are about as well 
accomodated, as were once the disciples of old, when they were im- 
prisoned with their feet made fast in the stocks. This thing ought not 
so to be. Vocalists cannot sing well unless they are made comfortable. 





ALTERATION OF HYMNS. 


One of the respectable journalists of the day, complains of the 
practice of revising hymns, as if all the misprints, oversights, vul- 
garisms, and errors of language, and sentiment and theology, which a 
whole century has disclosed, ought to be stereotyped for general use. 
The thing is preposterous. That our manuals of psalmody ought at 
least to contain chaste language, pure sentiment, and correct theology, 
is a position that no one will deny. That they need revision in these 
respects, we think must appear evident from the specimens we have 
already adduced. Far worse ones might have been quoted. 





THEORETICAL. 
HARMONY. 


In our previous numbers we have spoken of the two primative scales 
from which, in modern times, all others have been derived. Those two 
scales commencing on C, and A. are in a technical sense called Natural, 
to show that their intervals, relations, &c., are designated by the lines 
and spaces of the staff. Thus from C. to D. D. to E. F. to.G. of the 
natural scales, we always reckon the interval of a tone; while from E. 
to F. and from B. to C. the distance is that of a semitone. In the primi- 
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The next regular step is, to assume D. the fifth note in the above 
scale as a new key, when it will be found necessary to place a sharp 
upon C. the seventh above, which otherwise would, as in the former case 
be a semitone too low. Assuming A. the fifth from D. as the basis of 
a third derivation we shali find it necessary to place a sharp upon the 
new seventh G. and thus as in the case of flats we may proceed regu- 
larly onward till we affix a sharp to all the seven letters of the staff, and 
even further, if the case requires. A!] these derived scales are major, 
formed after the primitive exemplar upon C. 

But in the second place we would remark that the primative minor 
scale upon A. has an equal number of derivations, with that of the 
primative major upon C, and this precisely by the same number of flats 
and sharps. When B, is flatted, for instance it gives the scale of D. mi- 
nor, as readily as that of F. major; and when F. is sharped it gives E. 
minor as readily as it does G. major. Each of the signatures of flats and 
of sharps may introduce either a major or a minor scale. The two 
scales thus connected, as to their derivation, are called relative, 
and the place of the minor is uniformly three degrees below that 
of the major. In modern music a tune may be transposed from one 
major scale to another, or from one minor to another, without essentially 
altering its character ; yet it cannot pass from major to minor or from 
minor to major without loosing its identity. In proof of this position, 
let the musician first sing the following fragment of melody, 
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and transpose it into other minor scales, where he will still recognise it 
as the same. In the second place let him put three sharps to the sig- 
nature, as the melody here stands ; and sing in A. major, when he will be 
furnished with another tune entirely, and will recognise the first two 
lines of Old Hundred: and this though he transpose it from one major 
scale to another, will still be the same identical tune. Anciently the 
mutations of scales were effected without the aid of accidental flats or 
sharps; and the tones and semitones remained immovable. Of course 
there were then as many sorts of scales, as there were removals of the 
pitch note or key: and such a thing as the transposition of a tune was 
impracticable. But in modern days the same tune may not only be 
transposed from key to key, but in the course of its movements it is 
allowed to run from one scale into another and back again, much at the 
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option 6f the composer. Hence has arisen the following scale of semi- 
tones, called the chromatic scale. 
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Each of the semitones in the above scale may in its turn be constitut- 
ed a key note to either the major or minor scale. The scales we have 
previously described, are called diatonic in distinction from the semitonic 
one which is here presented. There is still another scale in use which 
consists of quarter tones, and which is called enharmonic. But it will 
be in season to speak of this after treating of the details of plain har- 


mony. 


ee 


KEEPING THE PITCH. 


In the performance of solos, ducts, trios, quartets, &c., whether in 
sacred or secular music, individuals are very prone through timidity or 
undue animation of feeling, to sing out of tune. Almost any kind of ex- 
citement will lead to the same result. Leaders often manifest the same 
infirmity ; and even powerful instruments in support of the voices, will 
not always secure the desired end, especic!ly if the vocalist becomes 
agitated on the discovery of his failure. Few singers or leaders that 
have been partially trained can always be trusted in this respect. The 
substitution of one instrument for another of the same kind, where there 
is a shade of difference in the quality of the tone, or the different blend- 
ings of the stops of an organ, will often throw them out of pitch, when 
the special end is to secure good intonation. Our finest performances 
are occasionally marred by such difficulties as these. 

In cases where there are no accompanying instruments, a whole choir 
will possess some advantages over separate performers, for their voices 
will so act upon each other, as often to neutralise the influence of con- 
flicting habits and propensities. As however, the same balance of voice 
owing to inconstancy of attendance, cannot always be secured, it not un- 
frequently happens that the same choir will, on one occasion be found 
to depress the pitch and on another to elevate it, while in either case, the 


harmony is unsatisfactory to the ear. The most remarkable instance we 
ever knew of regular uniformity, in departing from a given pitch, 
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_was given by a choir which on the whole would seem to sing harmoniously, 
while the pitch would be depressed a full half tone during the per- 
formance of every stanza of a psalm or hymn. The chorister was 
often compelled by this means to stop singing at the third or fourth 
stanza of a hymn, or give the tune 2 higher pitch. Many efforts to 
remedy this evil were unavailing. But the true secret was at length 
discovered. The leading note or seventh in the scale, had been 
uniformly tuned too high by the whole choir, and the correction of this 
single note led to the immediate removal of the whole difficuly. So 
that it was abundantly shown that the improper elevation of a single 
note had led to the depression of the whole tune; while the depres- 
sion of that note to its right place lead to the constant preservation 
of the pitch throughout an entire performance. These details amid a 
thousand others, show the importance of regular, systematic practice. 
A comfortable degree of accuracy cannot otherwise be secured, nor 
can a leader who is much out of practice, by any means retain that 
self command which will enable him to perform his task with comfort 


to himself, or acceptance to his associates. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MANUAL OF THE BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, for in- 
struction in the elements of vocal music, on the system of Pestalozzi, 
by Lowell Mason, Professor in the Academy, Boston, Carter, 
llendee & Co., 1834, p. p. 256, 12mo. 


( Continued.) 


Ir is time for us to speak more definitely of the character of the 
work. ‘The general design of it will be inferred from the title. The 
Manual will be a very useful guide to teachers; especially so, to that 
numerous class who have never been fully acquainted with the induc- 
tive method of instruction. The author would induce them to make 
thorough work. He would not have them superficial. He knows of no 
“ royal road to” musical “ literature ;” and he would be the farthest 
man in the world from giving “a perfect knowledge of the science and 
practice of music in forty lessons.” Two or three years in the case 
of children, he supposes may suffice to make good vocalists. Adults 
who are unacquainted with the subject, will scarcely acquire a thorough 
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musical education in a less period of time. Meanwhile supposing that 
many will prefer a shorter course ; he very properly concludes that they 
will have to be indulged: so he gives directions accordingly. 

Our limits will not permit us to furnish an entire outline of the system 
inculcated in the Manual. Nor would this be desirable even if it were 
within our power. No man will comprehend the system at a single 
glance. It requires a studious examination. And it must be thoroughly 
examined, and reduced to practice, if one means to excel in communi- 
cating it to others. We think very highly of the system as a whole. 
Some of its special advantages might be easily pointed out. Whoever 
undertakes to instruct children after the ordinary method, may get up his 
black board, and for a few leasons find them making very pleasant pro- 
gress. But after he shall have gone over the rudiments in this way, the 
fund of novelty will be exhausted, the interest will begin to flag, and 
the progress will soon be at an end. But the Manual before us furnishes an 
inexhaustable fund of materials for exercising the pupil; and the novelty 
is so economized as to last during the whole period of pupilage. While 
the pupil seems gradually to be learning to read, the principles of the 
science and practice are so gradually unfolding as to keep his mind ac- 
tive and enterprising. And lest his attention should at any time become 
fatigued, or his mind disgusted with such details, the pupil is permitted to 
practice an occasional tune by rote without the labor of reading. The 
songs for this specific purpose, are often wholly secular; and are for the 
most part in good keeping, with juvenile habits and associations. 

This last feature of the plan is one of great importance in every point 
of view. While hymns are cultivated, as such in a devotional way, 
the little songs to whieh we allude, serve the double purpose of exercising 
the voice in style, and cultivating the taste of the pupil in reference to 
the surrounding objects of attraction. 

An enterprising scientific traveller from the United States speaking 
of Switzerland and Germany, szys that he saw with surprise and 
delight, that “music was the property of the people, cheering their 
hours of labor, elevating their hearts above the objects of sense, which 
are so prone to absorb them, and filling the periods of rest and amuse- 
ment with social and moral songs, in place of noise and riot and 
gambling.” 

He does not here allude to the music of the drawing room, and 
concert room, taken from the theatre and the opera; but to that of 
an humbler sphere, adapted to the circumstances of common life; 
such a style as is little known in our own country, or known only 
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to be frowned upon and despised by the amateur and the practical 
musician. 

Ought not the character of our popular songs, however, to be more 
analogous to that of foreign countries which he describes? Or shall 
our whole population take lessons only from the friends and admir- 
ers and imitators of the theatre? Those who regard secular music 
as having an important influence upon the human character, ought not 
to see it confined to the drawing room, nor suffer it to be used chiefly 
in connexion with public amusements, which are either too expensive 
for the ordinary classes, or too immoral in their tendency for the well 
being of society. This is too great a perversion of power. ‘It is,’ says 
the writer “as if the steam engine should be left only to drive the 
toy coach of a child, or to stamp the coin of the counterfeiter.” 

This subject commends itself strongly to the patrons of secular 
music. The patriot no less than the moralist, and the christian should 
feel interested in it. A mere translation of the French and Italian 
ballads, would show that our remarks are not uncalled for; and as to 
many of the English and American ballads, in circulation among the 
higher as well as lower circles, who does not know, that their cha- 
racter is very different from what it ought to be? Such words let it 
be recollected, lose nothing of their tendency, by being set to attrac- 
tive and sentimental strains of music. The special design of musical 
expression is to enforce the sentiments which are taken in hand; 
not to neutralize them. This principle is perfectly well understood 
by the friends of infidelity and misrule. A philosopher of the French 
school, himself a musical amateur and composer, once said in the days 
of Voltaire, “let me make the ballads of a nation, and I care not 
who makes its civil laws.” And he was right. At least, where there 
was a nation of singers to use his songs, as in European countries. 
The free institutions of America doubtless have some interest in this 
subject; and whoever takes a fair view of the character of the bal- 
lads that are now found in our great cities, really need not wonder 
at the scenes of riot and moral impurity, which so often mar the 
public happiness and tranquility. 

The little secular songs which the Manual presents, will be laying 
‘the foundation of a better taste. They will be associated with kind 
feelings, pure morals and tender susceptibilities. Children will thus 
be made to know and feel the genuine powers of music. Let music 
be thus introduced into our common schools and continued through 


the higher seminaries of education; and we shall in time be furnished 
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with a race of singers, that will be able to do some justice to the 
subject. This is an*event most devoutly to be wished ; and the rising 
generation we trust are destined to see its full consummation. 

As every human work is imperfect, it is always expected of a re- 
viewer, that he will find some fault with his author. But what if for 
once, we venture to break the rule. We wish the book to be thoroughly 
studied and digested. A man will thus make out a review for him- 
self. In the present state of the art, every one who thinks for him- 
self will have some peculiar notions. He will see or think he sees, 
things that ought to be adopted and things which should be rejected. 
The Manual will help him, after all his notions, and our advice is that 
at least, the great outlines of the system of inductive education, be 
in every instance adopted. As to the exact method of filling up; the 
talented teacher will prefer in many points to exercise his own in- 
vention. 


_——— 


When distant clergymen amidst the pressure of their laborious avocations feel 
sufficient interest in our undertaking, to induce them to contribute to our columns, 
we always receive it as a special token for good. 


For the Musical Magazine. 


Dear Srr:—Permit me to express to your readers, the high sa- 
tisfaction I have felt in the perusal of the numbers of the ‘ Musical Ma- 
gazine”’ which have already appeared. This I do, not for the purpose 
of flattery to the Editor, nor of pecuniary emolument to the publish- 
ers, but for the better purpose of contributing something, if possible, 
to the amount of influence which is beginning to awaken an interest in 
behalf of sacred music, in the church at large. 

The day I trust is not far distant, when those who may have spent 
their exertions in this department of christian science, will have no 
longer reason to exclaim, “we have labored in vain, and spent our 
strength for naught.” 

There are many in the church who are beginning to appreciate 
such labors, and the importance of the work you have espoused. I 
think I shall therefore express the sentiments of other minds, as 
well as those of my own, wien I say that the “ Musical Magazine” 
is to be, or may be made to be, an efficient means of elevating the 
standard of sacred music, in the christian church. 
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That some such publication is needed at the present time will not 
{ think be doubted by any, except those who think that the existing 
state of sacred song in this country affords no opportunity for improve- 
ment. But whether the Magazine is called for at present, the chris- 
tian public will decide. This decision however is not to depend upon 
the labors of the editor alone. For however ably he may do his work, 
yet if the church does not do hers, and particularly the leaders of the 
church, the object proposed can never be accomplished ; the work of 
correcting and elevating the standard of piety. And, would that I 
could here raise a note that would ring in the ears of every christian in 
the land, but especially of every minister of the gospel, and every stu- 
dent for the ministry. For why is it, that sacred music is, as a science, 
so totally neglected by them? And why is the science not only ne- 
glected but treated, practically, at least, as a thing wholly unworthy 
of their notice ? 

That this is the case there is no want of proof. For what stronger 
proof can be offered than that of ignorance of music, both practical 
and theoretical. ‘That there are some few exceptions to this general 
fact we are happy to admit. But why is it that of the ten thousand 
ministers and theological students in the land, so few can be found 
who possess a competent knowledge of the elements even of this sa- 
cred science. Whiy is it, that in the eager pursuit of knowledge, through 
the whole round of sciences, so few, so very few, can be named who 
have devoted a single week of systematic study to the elements of 
this science?’ The reason is obvious. It is a study they imagine 
unworthy of their notice. It would seem that an employment in 
which angels and glorified saints are represented as engaging with 
supreme and unceasing delight, is too mean to employ ther thoughts. 
I am aware that this is severe censure. But is it not just? For how 
else are we to account for this strange apathy? If this is not so, 
why is it, that of all the thousand institutions of science and literature 
in our country, not one can be found where a thorough profesional 
knowledge of the science of sacred music is imparted? 

Under such a system of education, therefore, what wonder, that our 
missionaries when they arrive at the field of labor on a foreign shore, 
find it necessary to be themselves “ taught what be the first princi- 
ples of this science ? 

But notwithstanding so much darkness and discouragement, some 
rays of light and hope begin to appear. The day has come at length 
when the church is about to act, on this, as on other subjects, and 
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when something efficient, I am persuaded, is about to be done. But 
who would have thought that our wilderness states would have been 
the first to give an example to the nation on this subject! Yet so it is. 
For by a late number of the “ Evangelist,” it seems that the “ Board of 
Trust,” in the Oberlin Institute, have founded a professorship of sacred 
music in that infant yet gigantic school. This is beginning the work 
where it ought to be begun. It is commencing at the right place.* 


I had designed to have said many other things, but I fear I have al- 
ready trespassed too much upon your pages, and must therefore defer 
what I would have said, to some future time, if indeed it shall prove 


to be worth saying. 
CLERIcus. 


* This sentiment I am aware, is not in entire accordance with the views present- 
ed by a writer in the 2d No. of the Magazine. For it was there stated, that the 
most direct and efficient means of producing a thorough revolution in sacred music, 
(or more properly, of placing this science in the rank its importance demands, for it 
has never yet had that rank, and therefore we cannot properly speak of revolutionizing, in 
this science) is to begin with the instruction of children. Now this sentiment, is, ina 
certain sense correct. It is doubtless true that sacied music will have never arrived 
at that state of cultivation which its importance demands till the great body of children 
shall have been made to understand and reduce to practice the elements of this 
science. 

But how can children be taught, and taught efficiently, until their teachers 
shall themselves have first been taught? What is the course now pursued to 
secure to the community at large, a more thorough and systematic educatien in the 
other departments of science? Is it to send all the children of a suitable age to school 
for weeks and months and years together? This plan has already been pursued, in 
certain portions of our country ; but to how little effect?) Who does not know that 
our children may attend upon those schools from one year’s end to another, and unless 
the teacher has first been taught himself, been filted for his station, but little good will 
result from such a system. Accordingly seminaries are being established for the ex- 
press purpose of preparing teachers. Is it not very plain therefore, that if we would 
secure a like result in musical science, we must fi:st direct our attention to the edu- 
cation of teachers? For how can one teac!r what he himself is ignorant of? It was 


with peculiar pleasure, therefore, that I read the proceedings of the Board of Trust of 
the O. Institute, in relation to this subject. And the person who is to fill that station, 
will, I hope, cause his influence to be felt throughout the christian church. 
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THE TASK ASSIGNED US. 


In endeavoring to press the claims of devotional music, upon the 
songless portion of the christian community, we shall not do better per- 
haps, than to assume the task proposed to us, by a respected clergyman 
in a former number of this work, under the signature of “A Pastor.” 
Though the questions he proposes, are familiar ones, and such as are 
well understood by the intelligent friends of the art; they are not all 
quite so clear to others who neglect the subject, of whom there are mul- 
titudes innumerable in the heart of this christian land. 

The first point of discussion he proposes, is, that “* Sacred Music is 
a part ef divine worship appointed by God, and of perpetual obligation.” 

This point we might almost take for granted. The Bible uses no 
dark or doubtful language on this subject. Its whole manner of com- 
munication is line upon line, and precept upon precept, “ here a little 
and there a little.” The inspired psalmists of the Old Testament, ex- 
hort us continually to praise God, to praise him for his mighty acts, for 
his majesty, his holiness, his loving kindness, his tender mercy; they 
call upon all to praise him, not as silent auditors, but to sing his loud 
praises, to make a joyful noise unto the Lord. They call, not only upon 
the few who have been initiated in the deeper principles of the art, but 
adequate musical knowledge and experience seem as a general princi- 
ple to be presupposed. ‘ Let the people praise thee O Lord; yea, 
let all the people praise thee; then shall the earth bring forth her in- 
crease,” &c.; and again “let every thing that hath breath praise the 
Lord; praise ye the Lord.” 

So much for the precepts of the Old Testament. Need any thing be 
plainer? But the writers do not stop here. ‘They call upon special 
classes, upon children and youth; and, as if anticipating some of our 
modern objectiens, they call upon ‘old men and maidens,” a class, by 
the way, that now generally feel themselves quite excused from the ser- 
vice. They tell us, as if forestalling our listlessness and pride on the 
subject, that it is good to sing praises, that it is pleasant, that praise is 
comely. They also furnish us with some of the noblest and the highest 
examples. The sister of Moses, was at once a princess and a leading 
minstrel. Michal the wife of David was branded with reproach for des- 
pising the praises of God, as offered in the person of her royal husband. 
David says, seven times a day, not seven times on the Sabbath merely, 
but seven times a day will I praise thee. It was his daily solace. ‘As 
long as I live, will I praise thee.” The example of Solomon, of the 
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Prophets, of the honored names of Asaph, Heman and Jeduthan, and of 
the thousands of that nation who were instructed, and who became skil- 
ful, is equally in point. Songs of praise, instruction, supplication, &c., 
were as truly a part of the Jewish service, as were the sacrifices and 
the prayers and the reading of the law. Nor has the great Founder of 
that dispensation ever told us that the former were less important than 
the latter. On one occasion, at least, he marked it with peculiar honor ; 
and the incident stands recorded for the edification of all subsequent 
generations, whether Jews or Gentiles. We allude to the dedication of 
the temple in the days of Solomon. Great preparations had been made. 
Sacrifices innumerable had been offered, and at length, the ark of the 
covenant, that solemn symbol of the great work of atonement, was brought 
in and put into the place prepared, the “ holy of holies,” but the spe- 
cial token of divine presence was still withholden. It was not until the 
singers and trumpeters, an immense company, began to be heard as of 
one consent, in thanking and praising the Lord “for his mercy endureth 
forever,” that the glory was manifested. But then at that precise mo- 
ment how wonderful was the effulgence ! how awful the display. Even 
the priests, we are told, “could not stand to minister by reason of the 
cloud; for the glory of the Lord had filled the house of God.” 

Now we desire to ask, what was the impression that this scene was 
calculated to make upon the mind of the pious Jew? Could he mis- 
take its import? Could he henceforward think lightly of that grand 
climax in the services, which was attended with such an overwhelming 
display of the descending glories of the King of heaven? Impossible! 
The music here formed no accidental circumstance in the arrangement. 
The Levites and their children were the singers, arrayed in white linnen, 
and with them stood an hundred and twenty priests with trumpets, at 
the east side of the altar. The whole thing was arranged in order like 
ether portions of the service, and the blessing upon it was so palpable, 
so overwhelming, that no one could be mistaken. It was an awfully 
solemn service. To sing the praises of God was then like the worship 
of heaven. Emanating as it did from the schools of the prophets, it had a 
beauty a dignity a selemnity to which Christians of the present day seem 
almost to be entire strangers. No marvel that the pious Jew held 
psalmody in such veneration. He could not forget this piece of history, 
even when an exile in the land of strangers. It was one of the bitter 

ingredients of his cup of calamities, that they who held him in cap- 
tivity, required of him a song. How could he do sucha thing, as to sing 
the Lord’s song in a strange land, to sing the Lord’s praises in the 
ear of strangers that despised him! Yet in modern times, christians 
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who live under a fuller light of heavenly mercy and truth, very readily 
consent to be silent, approving listeners ; while utter strangers to the 
commonwealth of Israel are the. leading singers, and often the exclusive 
minstrels in the house of God!! A pious Jew would have been filled 
with astonishment at such a thing. And would he have felt wrong? 
This is a home question. No, christian reader, even now, the praises 
of God are as serious in the mind of heaven, as in any former period of 
the world’s history ; and if the beauty, and the diguity, and the solemnity 
and the glory have in modern days departed from this portion of the 
services of the house of God; christian professors will doubtless be 
held responsible for the change. The churches, depend upon it, will 
yet have to weep over TuIs stN, and confess it in dust and ashes. 
(To be continued.) 





RHYME. 


Ruyme has among literary men, both its advocates and opposers. 
The latter have not been remarkable for their love of chaste simplicity; 
and the former have perhaps had as little partiality for the stateliness and 
dignity of blank verse. Each of these species of poetry has its advan- 
tages, and we would not be the exclusive admirers of either. Yet, as in 
blank verse, we like to have the measure so simple and obvious as to 
be understood ; so in the plainer specimens where rhyme is expected, we 
wish to see this property in its perfection. Rhyme should seem to come 
unsought, like figures of speech whose object is to illustrate and beau- 
tify and not to embarrass the train of thought. Many of our devotional 
hymns are greatly deficient in this respect. The popular hymn “ Guide 
me O thou great Jehovah,” has, for instance, six lines in a stanza, em- 
bracing but a single rhyme. In some other hymns, we have rhymes in 
couplets for one stanza, alternate rhymes for another, andJor a third, per- 
chance, some one or two straggling lines, too rugged to find a match of 
any kind whatever. In other instances still, the labored efforts at rhym- 
ing, have been but too rude and unsuccessful. Walker gives us an ex- 
ample from the venerated Sternhold and Hopkins, in which the word 
“catterpillar,” is coupled with that of grasshopper.” The similarity 
to be sure, is not very striking; yet if we allow a little for the difference 
in the times, we may find many a parallel among later rhymsters. It 
is peculiarly unfortunate when the various names of the Deity are inter- 
woven with such awkward imitations of rhyme. When we see such 
things, we almost incline to wish the contrivance abolished. Still in 
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many instances, rhyme adds great beauty and sweetness to the verse, 
without seeming in the least to embarrass the train of thought. ' This is 
as it should be. 





Many thanks to the clerical correspondent who sent us the fol- 
lowing beautiful effusion. 


(For the Musical Magazine.) 
TO AN ZOLIAN HARP PRESENTED TO A FRIEND. 


Sweep o’er the cords which here remain, 
O mildest breeze, in lingering tone! 

In noontide stillness they’ll complain, 
Or midnight silence, sigh and moan. 


Hark! the voice is sad and low, 
Now it rises with the breath ; 

Now it sinks to strains below, 
Hush !—"tis gone, ’tis lost in death, 


Now it wakes, it breathes again, 

Notes more wild with sadness swell, 
Fitful murmuis in the strain 

Ask where peace and pleasure dwell. 


An! it sings of joys departed, 
Mourns their Joss,but mourns in vain ; 
Tho’ they leave me broken-hearted, 
Why, rude harp dost thou complain ? 


But mourn on a little longer, 

Then thou’lt mourn no more for me. 
Grief but yet a little stronger 

Ends my earthly agony. 


Then, sweet harp, in accents bolder, 
Sing my dirge when breezes swell ; 

Through the grass where I shall moulder, 
Then no notes of sorrow tell. 


Sweetly sing to thy possessor, 
Naught of anguish, all of joy. 

Strike no notes of grief; but pleasure 
Ever more thy strains employ. 


When her earthly course is ended, 
May the breeze which swept thy strings 
With an angel convoy blended, 


Waft her heavenward on its wings. 
EPSILON. 








